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ABSTEAC3 

This paper reports on a study in-t^he Hinneapolis-^. 
Paul area designed to ^^s^ss social studies teasers' perceptipns c^f 
knoviedge, attitudes, and skills goals in sogial studies^ education* 
Four hundred and sixty social studies teachers responded to th4 

assessaent instrument* Th^ results indicated that secondary social \ 
studi'es* teachers eaphasize the teaching of content knowledge while 
elementary r€acher3 give greater att^tion to the socialization of 
the child* Teachers fro» all graffe^evels i>elie.Te thaj: mor-e emphasis 
should be -placed pn teaching social sdience knowledge. Greater 
\e»pha6is is being given" to processing and application skills than to 
nowledge acguisitiou and iniprpretatiog skills in the curriculn»# 
However, teachers at vario^ -grade levels differ in their opinions 
about what skills are «ost"i|ip6rtant for their students. The overall 
data fro« the study indicates that there is not wide-spread 
dis§atisfac£ion aBong"i:he faculty with the present curriculum. The 
major *ia plication zdz curriculum change is that priority goals,* 
rather than social science disciplines per se, should serve as a 
b^asis for. the design of the. curriculum. Implica-tions f.or st^ff 
developa^^ bas^d on the Assessment are also included^. {Author/D2) 
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SociaX Studies Teacters Berc^cioos of ^ziovledge^ ^tltad&R ^ 
.aod Skills boals; Inplicacioss for CgrrlTOlTTTS gj^agge. ^^^tIoIJ^ISSS^ 
- . ai3d Faculty Developnaat -••'^•r'*' iDG»«irr m*5 *£« iEF*=u 

ISiaKJDCTIOH ^ 

«wl5je speed and ubiquitous nature of^chasge compels school districts to 

subsait its curricula to periodic appraisal 4 This scrutiny is essential for ^ 

deteralning how veil present progress are keeping pace ^th a changing en- 

vironzient, thtls assuring relevant programs for increasingly diverse abilities, 

"interests, and values of students. The' pressures vhich. force curriculua 

I 

renesral within schools also deaand corollary changeg^ for the teacners in. 
those prograics. As expectations of public education increase, acconpanied 
by calls for accoxintability and by United aad further ditzinlshing resources, 
the tises deisand systezsatic planning for change* A system tic plan, vhich 
assures a, comprehensive, efficient p^rocess in detenaining need ifox ct^iculura- 
change and staff Inpgrovetaent seems absolutely essential. 

A large suburban school district in the Twin Cities area- of Mlnioe^polis 
and St. Paul, coiE5>rised of twenty-one elenentary, four jtxnlor high* and three . 
senior high schools recently identified, the social syidles prograa, through / • ^ * 
total facul;^ participation, as the subject field of the district's curricult;^ 
to b^ assessed to deteraine need for change. A report of the study, design,^ ^ * 
the results of the study, the conclusions, and implications for curriculua 
change and -s^aff in-service needs are 'presented here* 
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r PAST 1: STODI S2S2QS 



•In cpcpiiaoc^'vita procedures* established within the district's curricalm 
sjstea, a district-vide Social/ Studies Ccccsittee recoataended an assessaent 

th^ existing prograa. A nine-jaesber Task Force, coa^rised of eleaentary 
•teadiers, secondary scfaooJ, crocial etadies teachers, one principal, and one 

• currixiruliza specialist^ vas appointed to desigTthe assessaent instruaent^ 

• * * • 

The cfterge given to the Task Force by tie Social Studies Cooaittee vas to 

develop a aeans tp assess the social studies prograa, "^Uecting data to 

answer the following questions: 

• • » • 

1* What are the stated goals and skills which define the existing 
'^steial studies prograiss? 

ecphasis^ is currently -being , ^ven, and at «hat grade level(s), 
^ to the identified goals and skills?' - / • ' 

3. What eophasis voiild we desire to be given to the identified goals 

. / . - • ' ' ' ^ 

and-skills?> . ^ ' 

A. Whiph social science disciplines are being ov^r-eatphasized.S^ 

^neglected in the prograa? 

5* What are individual teachers^ perceptions ^bout their familiarity 

with the existing docial studies purriculua ^t their grade or 

course level? , / 

6, What are' individual teachers' perceptions of the adMuacy, of the ' 

* 

"present social sttidies^ curriculum for -grades K-12? 

Developoent of An Iilstruraent I . ' • . 

/- 

' • ' • " 9 • . ^ ' • 

Ihe^ nine beiaber Task ^orce aet for spproxlaately thirty-two. hours Qvet 

a tw^o-'veek peripd of ' tioe to develop the assessment instruaent. Their task 

was to secure infonaatlon pertinent to the qjiestion of^t are the stated > 

goais and skills which define the .existing social studies curricuiua .in 



scn>3l district. •rJer?. r.A6 been developed over a period of years a 

social stiidies "scope a£d sequeiice" ccs5>osed^of an arra^ of broadly staged 

goaIs> terminal objecti%'es,, instructional pbjecti;cres, and lis rings of 

activities, concepts, s.kiils, and generaiizacios:^. This 4ocma£nt served as 

a point of departure for th% vork of the Task Fores. Fifteen goal statements 

could be identified iji the siaterlal* The Task Force aessbers felt that these 

-goals ^represented a. range of statetienxs too narrow to effectively assess the 

progras being carried out. Nine additional goals vere formilated, resulting 

in a total of r-renty-^our. In order to bring sneaning for*the individxials vho 

would interact vith the goals in the assessi^ent process, "terminal" objectives 

vhlch vould ser%'e as indicators of attainment of a particxilar goal wer^ 
I 

identified and listed under each goal. Ihese indicators of goal attainment 
fpr elementary, junior /iigh and high school students vere drawn from the 
ioclal studied "scope and seouence". - « 

The assessi^nt instrvraent requested personal data and opinions froa each 
? the 460 respondents,* as well as general directions for responding to the 
tv^nty-f our goai stateraents and seventeen social- studies skills. 

A rating scale, 0 - Doesn't Apply, 1 - Unisip^tant, 2 - Marginally 
/inportant, 3 - Moderately Important, 4 ~ Quite Important an^ 5 - Very 
Important was placed under ^e headings of Current iP^hasis an'd Desired ^^hasia 
for each goal stateroent and skill. 

An exRnple will serve to illustrate the fonaat enployed. The respondent^ 
addressed only*the goal statenent; the ^K!rAP j^ adicators j fa>b>c) were offered 
tp assis t in interpreting the goal * - 



Current? \ ' / * * ^ * . Desired 

\ • • " • 

5 4 3 2 1 o\ '5'4 3 2 1 0 



1. ^tudents viil becozie aware of the grcwing inter- 
^peadence of different people and nations 

a. \ Becooe aware tiiat gP: 'people live In 
prorisiicy to each. ^Cher, fonylTrg social 

^ units to deal with cotmon pirofaleifs* 

b. Qoderstand ways of adjusting to tie 
enviromaent and natural resources, 
utilising thea for tsucual advantage* ^ 

c. Recognize \«iere and -how civilizations 
began 'and how they dealt with their 
differences and siailarities. 



In the assessment process each respondent indicated h-ia perception of 
the aaount of feisphasi? each is currently receiViafe^ as well as the es^hasis- 

each should re ceive. ' , 

^ / 

Two additional questi(ins which .faced the Task Force were the procedures 
to be followed for collecting the data and whether students and conaunity 
members sliould participate in the assessment. The reconeaendation was tm^a 
by the Task Force and adopted by the School district to carry out the teacher 
assessment in a half -day workshop for all elementary teachers and secondary 
social studies teachers. The recommendation to select a random sample of 
parents and students to participate in assessing the current and desl^?^ . 
emphasis for, the twenty^fou? goal statements was also adopted. 
The Collection of Data . 

The half -day wrkshop for . tea/::.hers to cari?y out .th^ assessment of the 
social studies cu'trlculum was held in early Ocftober. All elementary classroom 



teachers and secoadary school social stxsdies teachers participated for a total 

B«460, In opst instaaces the graiQ>s of faculty suss&ers net in eleaeatary 

schools throu^out thfe district. In ail instances tie total gxoup aeetiag 

in each building vas divided into srral] grot5>s of four or five vlth at. least 

one secondary, one Intermediate, and one prissary^ teacher pei: grotip* The ^/ 

as^esssaent process vas carried out under the following procedures: 

Phase I. ' Each teacher injiividually ^nked tie tventy-four goal 

statergpts in teres of the isportance of the goal for the cocAined 

/ 

. grades K-12 social studies curriculum intiae district. 

Foase^IX-. Each teacher indicated on a five polat scale the current 

ecyhasis being given to the goals and skills at his level of ^ 

teaching, e.. g» grade 4, grade 7, grade/10* ^ " ■ , 

Phase. III. In gxbi5>s.of 4 . or 5, teachers interacted, al>out their 

individual ranking of the goals in Phase I, in an attec^it to ' 

reach consenstis, e.g.. 3 out 6f 4 or 4 out of 5 agreeaerot as to 

what priority should be given to the twenty-four goal stateaents 

across the' total ^ades K-12 social studied curriculuiiu 

■ . . ^ \' ^ ' ^ . 

Phase IV'. Each teacher indicated, on a f iv^ point scale, what 

\ 

.jie believed should be the emphasis given to ^ch goafl and s k ill at 
his level of teaching. ^» \ 

Several weeks iiter a sisdlar group aeetlng was. held for 171 parents 
and 100 students who were selected at randoa from ^rougbout the district. 
These two groups particpated in the assessment to the extent of Identifying 
the current and desired einphasla for th^ twenty-four goal statements in 
the districts social studies progra;^* The results of the student and 
parent assessment are not included iji this sumnary report. . , 



. PAST II: FACDLTT PSSSCffiAL DATA/r'awa&K ?£aSPECIT72 



Prior to offerii^ ^leir perceptlcms lof the current and desired enpbasis 

of the social studies goals and skills, each faculty cesber^vas ejsked to 

provide infonsation about his grade level aasigpceot, <btat years of rp^rhjng 

experience, post-taccalaureate education, and his area of speclklization 

within the social science disciplines, * Ihe litstrict Social Studies - 

Cossaittee also vished to deteraine teacher faniliarity and degree of" satis- * 

faction with the current social studies currf^olua, as well as their 
^ : . * ' 

perceptions as to the social science disciplines being over ^n^ under- 

eii$>ha8i2ed in the current curriculura^ 

Personal Data 

Table 1 presents the distribution of teachers across the various grade 
levels. As stated earlier in this report, all elezaen'tary teachers' and all 
secondary school social studies ^teachers froQ twenty-one elesaentary, four 
'Junior high and three senior high schools participated in the assessiaeat. 

TABLE 1 ' ' ■ ; 

* . GRADE LEVEL ASSIGIiMEJJTS FOR TEACHERS ! • ' 



• GRADE LEVEL 



NUMBER 



ELEMENTARY 

Kindergarten' 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3* . 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grad'e 6 

No .Designation 

JUNiOE~faGH. . 

Grade '7., 

Grade 8 

Grade 9' 
HIGH SCHOOL ' 

Grade \0 

Grade ll 

Grade 12 



TOTAL 



52- 

10 
11 
12 
13 
13 
14 
1 



3 
4 

3^5 
3.5 

lOOZ . 



25 
47 
'49 
55 
58 
61 
66 
4 



13 
17 
14 



19' 
16 
16 
460 



' : * • 

TzbXe 2 iddicates that there is an experienced faculty in oEls sciiool 
district with 58 percent having, seveff^.r aore years of teachiag eaperi«ice. 

^lOI&L YEASS OF TZACHISS ESPKRTHKCE 



• * 








0 


42' 


* 


17 - 


1-3 


6 




• 


4-6 


28 




127 ' 


7-10 


22 




101 


11 - Plus 


' . 36 , 




168 










Interna 


2 




10 


No Designation 


ft 

2 


ft 


*8 


^- TOTAL 


loaz 




460 ' 









Ihe data presented ir; Table 3 shows 'the amount of fonaal education 

* a 

cdii?)ieted by the social studies teac^jig staff. A range^ from leas than a 
baccaulaureate degree fof teacher interns to a Ph^D* degree is indicated. 



T&BLE 3 



^KOCSI OF FfeH&L EDIX:ATI0H O? TE&CH22S 



Less than Baccaulaureate I>egree 
Bachelor of Science . • " 

Bachelor of Science, Plus 
Masters tDegxee 
Masters, Plixs- 
PH.D. 

Ko Desfgnation . 

TOTAL 

■ 4i • ' • " 



22 - 

62 
6 

13 - 



•8 

77 
284 
29 
60 
1 
1 



lOOZ 



'460 



r 



.An additional character^itlc of the social studies teaching staff, the 
* _ * 

amount of college or university graduate credit eaimed in the social studies 

beyond the baccaulaureate degree in the last ten years, S& presented in 

Table 4. , . ' . 

TABLE 4 ^ • 

SOCIAL STOD-IES QUARTER HOUR CREDITS EARIJH) . ^ 
BY TEACBDERS IK LA'ST TEN YEARS BEYOND 

BACCALAUREATE DEGREE ' : 



* CREDITS 



PERCENTAGE 



• NUMBER 



1-6 

7-12 
13-18 
19 - Plus 
No Designation 



TOTAL 



232 
28 
16 
- 7 
18 
'8 

'1002 



107 

130 

74 
33 
81 
35 

460 



The teachers were also asked to identify their ar^ of specialization 
within the social scie^e disciplines ♦ 'three h^ittdred and sixty faculty 

aeshers failed to designate teaching specialties^ It can be assuoed that 

' ' 

lacsj^^ if not all non-respondents to this question, are elementary teachers . 
Of the one-'hundred teachers who r^ponde'd, thirty-three indicated that his- 
tory is their area of specializ^ion. /"Other teacher specialties are 
Anthropology - 5, Econoiaics -'4, Geogriaphy - 9, Political Science - 11, 
Sociology - 17, and twenty-one with social science combinations. 

OveraljL, thq teachers who participated in this assessment were 
experienced teachers ^Aose education e^ccggds the baccaulaureate degree 'and 
who have earned college credit in the social studies in the last ten.yeirs. 
Fif ty-(^ight percent have had seven or more years of fceaphing experience. 
Eighty-one percent of ftie social studies teach*#« have continued* their 
education beyond^ the baccaulaureate degree> with sixty -nine percent having 
earned credit in the social studies in the last ten years. 
Program Perspective ^ 

, It was deemed important to^.determine both the social stuclies teachers' 

* ^ V . • 

* r- * 

familiarity, and degree of satisfaction with the social studies curriculum 
in effect at the time that the curriculum was being studied. Information was 
requested concerning teacher familiarity with the current social studies 

curriculum, -both within the teachers* own grade level and across all grades. 

' \ 

Table 5 indicates that teachers generally were familiar with, the district r 
designated curriculum for which they were responsible in their own teaching.' 
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TABLE 5. 

TEACm FAHI^jIARITy WITH CMS GRADE 



LEVEL CDRRICUUFM 



Extent of Pamiliar'ity 



TEACHER GRADE LEVEL I'' - 
K-3 ' 4-6 7-9 10-12 Total Faculty 



Not. at. All 


- 0 




■ 


2;8Z 


4.9Z-, 


2.0Z . 


* 


- 1 




4.0 


\8.3 


2.4 ' 


5.0 






- 8.8 


4.7 




2.4 


5.5 




- 3 


25.9' 


23.5 


25 .\ 


19.5 


23.5 




-> 4 


41.5 


40.3 


25,0 


34.1 ^ 


35.0 


Thoroughly 


- 5 


17.7 


27.5 


33.3 


.36,6 • 


29.0. 






. lOOZ ♦ 


100% 


' lOOZ ^ 


ipoz 


•lOOZ • . • . 



The social studies teachers in thia school district A as Indicated by 

* V * ' 

the data presented in Table 6, were generally quite unfandllar with the 
total elementary and seconiiary school social sttidies cur ricu^iafi. 
• - • ' ' , •■ TABLE 6 ' 

TEACHER. FAMILIARITY WITH GRADES K-12 CURRICULUM 



Extent of Familiarity » 



K-3 



TEACHER GRADE LEVEL 
4-6 7-9 



110-12 



To^tal Faculty 



1 - 0 ■ 




9.6Z » 


12., 8% 


11.8% 


17.1% ° 


13.0% 


' -A 




30.8 


26.2 


23.5 • 


14.6 


2ji.O 


- 2 


> 


37.6 


,30-. 2 


17.6 


24.4 


27.5 


-' 3 




18.5 ' 


. * 28. L 


32^.4 . 


31.7 


27.5 


*- 4 ; 


1 


1.4 


2.0 


•il's • 


12.2 ' 


7.0 


r 5 




; 2.1 ■ 


.7 ' 


2.9 


0 . 


* 1.0 


* TOTAL 




109% 


100% , . 


100% . 


100% 


100% 
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The data presented in Tabi^ 7 shows the extent to wiyich teachers were 

' * ' '.' 

satisfied vlth the current social studies currlaulum. - ^ 

. • - ' ' ' ' ' , TABLE 7' ^ ■- .!'*' 



TEACHER SATISFACTION WITH PJIESERT 

, SOCIAL STUDIES -cumcuLai 



Satisfaction. 



' TEACHER 6BADE LEVEL 
4-6 > 7-9 10-12 



Total Faculty 



Iiiad^qtiate - 0 


^' 7.1Z 


4.2Z 


-18. 2?' 


13. 2Z 


10. 5Z 




• 15.7 


W.7 


6./ \ 


10.5' 


12.0 


* 

- 2 


25.7 


25.0 


1 \ 


15.^ • 


19.0 


r . ^ •" ■ - 3 


37.9 

• * 


35,4 ' 




39.4 

> 


42.5 


* 

- 4 


10.7 


16.6 


9.1 


l'i5,8. 


. 13.0 


Highly Adequate r 5 


2.9^ 


2.1 


0 - 


1 5.3 ■ . 


' . 


TOTAL 


lOOZ 


100% 


lOOZ • 


ipox ' 


.lOOZ 



An opportunity was provided which would allow teachers to indicate, their 

feelings about the amount of emphasis given to the several social scienclb 

disciplines in the current curriculum^ Table 8 reports , teachers' response . 

to disciplines yhich they considered tb be overemphasized. I 

, TABLE 8 . ' ' 



'SOCIAL SCIENCES OVEREMPHASIZED 
" ' ■ ' IN TOTAL PROGRAM 



TEACHER GSADE LEVEL*"' 
0yeraftt>hatfl2ed Dt«clpllne . -^-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 



Total Faculty^ 



Anthropology 
Economics 
Geography 
History 

Political Science 
Sociology 

TOTAL 



Il7.1' 16.4 
22.0 20.9 



34.1 
7. .3, 

.14.6 
lOOZ 



37.3 
4.5 

3.0 
lOOZ 



- 6Q.1X' 


w«8s; 


26^0%'. 
"9 ,5 




"4.2 


13.3 


^ 0 




13;3 
0 


33.3'^ 


29.5 
4.0; 


l-3r3 

lOOZ, 


. 37.5 ' 
•lOOZ 


ir;-o- ' 

lOOJ 



' : 12 - 



Table 9 Indicates tfechefs^ ♦^perceptions of the social sqience H-i«Mpl-fnAg 
vfaich vete currently receiving less esphasls in the curriculua than they 



should receive. 



TABLE 9 

SOCLkL SCIMCES UH)ER£HFHASIZED 
IE •TOTAL PSOGm 



■ _ TEA.CHER GRADE LETIf, 

Underes?>h»8iz€^d Discipline' K-3 4-6 7^ ' 10-12 TotAl ?*cult3r 



Anthropology 


27.02 


16,52 


4.2X 


0 Z 

—> 


12.0Z 




Econoiaics ^^^^ 


12.7 


25.2 


-25.0 


23.3 • 


21,5 




Geography ^ * 


^ 19.<> 


13.2 


16.7 


50.0 


' V 24.5 




History- ^ 




7.7' 


37U 


16.7 


16.0 


















Political Science .-^ 


■ 4.8 

> 


15.4 


■4.2^ 


3.3 


7.0 




Sociology 


34.9 • 


22.0 • 


J12.5 


6.7 


. 19.0 




TOTAL 


lOOZ 


lOOZ 


•1003? 


16OZ 


100» 



















Th.e responses of teachers concerning the existing social studies 
curriculum Indicated that over 80Z of the teachers? at all grade levels h^d 
"an aycrage general _f amillarity;/ (3) to "thorough familiarity" (5) vith 
curriQolua at their" own grade/level. Less than 50% of the sane group of 
teachers were siiaillafly fafailiar with lie curriculum forJall gra^-^fvels* 
Junior high school teachers cLndicated greatest familiarity azK| elcJacntajTr 
teachers least famij-iarity Jlth the district social studies curriculua^ 

The survey also indicated that those teacliers who were most familiar 
with the grades K-12 social studies curriculum were most satisfied with it. 
Secondary teachers indicated greater knowledge 'about Bxxk satisfaction with 

r 

the existing curriculum. 



4^ 



The respQQse^to tike question. of which of the sopi&l sciences are 
receiving too ctxch eirphasis io the 'cttrrictiixm at the present tlme^^^^^vhich 
are receiving less e3g>hasi8 desired iodicalied isarked differ en ces i^i 

perceptions between eleaentary secondary teachers* Zleaentary t e ach e rs 
felt that Geography ^nH History are being overeaphas-ized vhile ^Anthropology 
E90iiO2lc8, and Sociology are receiving too little attention* Secondary 
teachers believed that Anthropology at the junior high sdiool level and 
History and. Sociology in senior high schools are overei!5>hasi2e<f; Economics 
and History were seen by junior high school teachers as the tvo social 
science disciplines nost neglected vith high school teachers expressing 
sinllar views about Geography* 



u 
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PAfcr III. AHALYSIS ASD XKXESPKSIaTIOH OP DAIA. 

The "purpose of t\d& aectlon of the report dLa to present and Analyse 
findings relatiVe tt^ thi^ teachers' perceptions of social studies goals and 
skills as they are being taught and as they should taught.' Statifsticai 
procedures used to analyze the data included factor analysis and analysts of 
variance. The findings are presented in narrative and tabular for». The 
amaeral* vere roundfed by corrrontional rules. The' variation in the mmber of 
subjects and degrees of freedom resulted froa exclusion froo analysis the 
responses of individuals who oaitced itecs on the questionnaire. 

To deteraine the cost acceptable statistical 'description of teachers^ 
perceptions of social studies goals and-skills, a factor analysis vas used, 
rne tens, factor analysis, is not a unitary concept but rather subsuaes a 
large variety of procedures and options. Its aos't distinctive characteristic, 
howeAjer is it» data ^-eduction capabilities. Basically, factor analysis is a 
technique for exaiaining pattern (s) of relationships in data such that the data 
Tiay be rearranged or reduced to a snaller set of factors or coaponents that . 

« 

account for the observed interrelationships in the" data. 

1^ this study, factor analysis vas used to cluster the goals and-skilla, 
ientify the coaoon elecsent among all the Ibices of the cluster, the 
ctor associate4 with the cluster, and develop the various goals and skills ^ 
into scales^.. Because fa(5tbr analysis is not a precise statistical technique, 
■several factor analyses vere run in vhich solutions of two, three, and an 
unA>ecifled number of factcrs'vere designated. The two factor solution for the 
tW€%ty-four goal statements and the seventeen skills 'provided the best solu- - 
tiod because oore itesis vere retained for analysis and there was a greater 
distinction aaong the iteiae to be analyzed. 



ERLC 1 15 

V % 
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The Croxibach's Alpha reliability caeff iclea& f or the scales ranged froo 



0.69 - 0.88. The reliability coefflcieats yere: 

KDOVledge - Current Ezphasis 

* Saovledge • Desired EspbBais 

Attitudes/Performance - Curreiit aq>ha8i8 

Attitudes/Perfornance - Desired £fcphasis 

AcquisitiDu and Interpretatixm Skills - 
Current Ssphasis 

Acqxiisition and Interpretation Skills - 
Desired Esphasis 



0,79 
0v88 
^•69 
0.74 

0.82 

0.83 



Processing and Applidatlan Skills - Current BBg)Jiasi'8 0.77 • 
Processing and. .Application Skills - Desired firphasis 0.84 
In the factor analysis progran a correlation natrdbc vaa foraed shoving 
measure of association of the tventy-four and of the seventeen valuables. 
These variables are twenty-four goal statenents and seventeen sldl^ i^te&s of 
the Social Studies , Goals Inventory. Fro© the interrelationship^ inr the csatrix 
a set of factors ,* oT'thogonal to each other, vere extracted* In ^i][is program 
no assumptions vere nade about the variables. The result of this Variaax 
Rotation vas to produce a facto^ ziatrlx that showed the loading ^of each itea on 
each orthogonal factor. The factor loadings represent the regression coefficients 
Df the iteias that describe a given variable. From the orthogonal factor aatrix 
it vas determined that, a ninsber of variables loaded relatively high on a single 
factor. The iisportance or these findings is that svost of the variables ver6 
zfiaking a unique contrlbutior to a single factor. 



Social Studies GoalR 

' Table 10 presents the tvo factors vlth the defining itezas, factor 
loadings, and comonalities^ Stringent criteria vere used in this study in 
considering itea loadings' in defining a factor • The criteria were: (1) an 
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' iteo had to load in oaly one factor, and (2)' if an-itea. loaded' nsore 

than + 0.22 in one factor, its loading cust' equal or ecceed Hk 0»30 In the 
other factor. Using these criteria, ten goal etateaents fere used to define 
Factor I and six goal statenents to define Factor II (see liable 10) con- 
ceraing goals currently enphasized in the social studies prograa. In regard 
to goals that are desired for the prograa, as shown in Table if, twelve goal 
statements vere used to define Factor I and six goal statements to define 
Factor II, In both instances the Factor I goals pertain to social science 
knowledge while Factor II. goals focus on attitudes. 
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TABLE 10 

FACTOR LQABD^G AND COKiiDHALITIES 0? ITEMS 
CXiKPRISlKG rwO ORTHOGONAL I/J0TO2S OP C0RRE5TLY 
' EMPHASIZED SOCIAL STCDIES GOALS * 



Itea Nusb0r 



Description 



Factor 
Loading 



C oziaunal lty 



Factor I k Knowledge 



,Becoae acquainted vith background 

of current probleas . ■ 

Learn about ax^d xmder stand changes 

taking place in the world u54 
• * * • 

Becoiae awsjre of the grovi^g inter- 
dependence of different peoples 
aid nations - .41 



.28 



,30 



,22 



13 

/ 

17 



19 



21 



Exacdne others' values and adppt 
positions of tiheir xswn .42 
* . ' • / 

Learn eivic responsiBfiities ,and- 

how to discharge then , • .40 

Compare and contrast caplCaliscic * 
system with ^ther economic 
systems of the world- .51 

Develop an understandLag of society 
by studying its origin/ s true- ' 
ture, development and Inter—, 
relationshii^ of the Jjidividual 
to all social institutions .51 

Understand the forces responsible 

for shaping the inodem. wprld .65 



.22 



.15 



.27 



.27 
.44 



22 



24 . 



Discuss and analyze controversial f 

issues that are applicable to ^ 

national and international. , " 
affairs ♦ 75 

f Develop' an understanding of the 
rights and duties of a citizen 
in a democratic society * j <.^40-. 



.58 



.19 



TABLE 10 continued 'next' page 
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TABLE 10 (continued) 



• FACTOR LOADKG AItT) COKKUKALITIES OF ITEJiS 
COKPRISIl.G ThO Of.rHOSOJiAI FACTORS OF CtlRRENTLY 
EKPIL^SIZE SOCIAL STUDIES GOALS 



I tea Nunfaer 



• DescriDtion 



Factor II. Attitudas/Parf orciance 



Factor 
Loading 



Comunality 



11 
14 
16 
20 



Denonstrates ability to cooperate 

as veil as co22>ete vith others .55 

Understand, accept, and attespt 
to improve upon their strengths 
and veaknesses , ^ 52 

, Develop interpersonal relations ^ 

and group participation skills ^ .52. 

Develop respect for individuals 

of all races and creeds ,47 

•Deii^nstrate social studies 

coaaunication skills .51* 

Develop a^desire for learning 

now and in the future .59 



.33 



.28 



.27 



.24 



.28 . 



.39 



at.. *# 
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TABLE 11 

FACTOR LOADIKG AHD COIMUI^ALiriES OF ITtKS. 
COMPRISING TKO ORTHOGOHAL FACTORS OF DESIRED 
SOCIAL STUDIES GOALS 



I tea Nunber 



Description 



Factor . 
Loading 



CorTOfnallty 



\ 



\ 



Factor I Knowledge^ 



3 
4 



12 



13 



15 



17 



19' 



21 



22 



J- 



Becone- acquainted with background . 
of current problens 
• • • 

Understand *ti!ae and chronology 

Learn about' and understand 
changes taking place in the 
vory 

Becoiae aware of the growing, 
interpendence of di^ferecft 
peoples and nations* 

Develop tools of analysis and 

reasoning to ins tf ill ecoaoaic , 
understanding 

Develop an ^awareness of man's 

.early life and how civilization 
has teen a gradual process ' 
' ■ < • 

Learn civic responsibilities and 
how to discharge then 

Develop an appreciation of our 
cultural heritage 

• 

Cocjpare and contract capitalistic 
systenr with other world economics 
systems 



Develop a better understanding of 
society by studying its origin, 
structure, develppi^ent and the"* 
interrelationship of the individual 
to all social institutions 
• * . . . . ^ ^ ^« *. . ^ 

Understand the forces responsible for 
shaping the modem world • 

Discuss and analyze, controversial, 
issues that are applicable to 
national and inteT:i>^ional 
affairs 

Table 11 continued next, page 



.60 • 
.49 

.43 

.49 

.53 

".59 * ' 
.49 

.52 ' ' 
.72 



.66 - 
.69 

.60 



,38. 
.29 



.'27 



-,34 



.37 



.30 



.51 



.44 
.48 

.36 
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continued 



FACTOa LTJXBTKG and Cd^lLALmZS 0? ITEMS 
eOMPRISIKG m) QBJEOGOWkL FACIOKS OF DESIRH) 
SOCIAL STUDIES nn^.$ 



I tea Nusber 



Description 



Factor 
Loading 



Commelity 



Factor II Atcitudas/Perforaaace 



11 



16 



20 



13 



Cedonstrate ability to cooperate as 

well, as corg^ete with others .54 

Understand, .accept, and atteinpt to 
inpTove upon strengths and veak- 
nesses' ,46 

Develop interpersonal relations and 

group participation skills .71 

Deiwastrate social studies comunica- 

tion skills .44 

Develop a desire for learning uou 

and in the future '* f ■ .51 

Develop the ability to think 'and ^ 
express the^elves in a creative 
manner '•SO' 



*30 . 



.22 



.50 



► 2-3 



,29 



.28: 
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« ♦ * * 

B7 »e*rchliig for the conoon characteristics in the loaded variables it wsf 
possible to specify the nature of the factor resulting in the develop»ent of 
the variables' Into two scales; the first, social science knowledge, the second 
attitudes and perfoncance,^ Teachers, identified by grade level taught, made 
critical judgacnts concerning the iatportance of these goals to the current 
teaching" and to rate how Important the. goal should be to the social studies 
curriculua. Each respondent narkW each goal statement on a scale of zero (0) 
for does not apply to his/her program to five (5) for very iG?)ortant to his/ 
her prograa. The Current Eepbasis Knowledge scale contained, ten (10) itesss 
and the attitudes scale contained six (6) itens* The Desired Knowledge scale 
contained twelve (12) iteias and the attitudes scale contained six (6) items • 
Each individual rcspondtot received a suamated score for each scale based on 
the response given to the v^ious itens* The hi^est possible score for the 
Current Knowledge scale was fifty (50) points. The TM id m n i score fcJr the 
Attitudes and Perfoi^aance scale was* thirty (30) points. Likewise the top 
score for the Desired Knowledge scale was sixty (60) points with thirty (30) 
points being the ^np^trntra score for the Attitudes and Performance scale. 
Therefore, the higher an individual teacher/ s score the aore inportant that , 
individual felt the goals were or shoixld be hi's/her teaching. The anklysis 
of these two scales reveals majbr 'diffetences, between eleaentary and 
secondary school tcadrera. In the perceived current and desired eaphasia to 
be given to social science 'toowledge and attitudes in social studies in this 
school district's sdcial studies curriculum. , , 



V 



; • coRsnfr aiPHASis-qH teachihg socul sciehce knowledge 

* The social studies teachfers-.in this school district; believe that all of the 

iten knowledge goals were at least somwfaat ioportanfe to the present curriculom. 

/ A nean score of 29.6 out of a possible 50 points warnot 'particularly high 
♦ • 

22 
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hovcver. An exaslxia^tion oS scores across grade levels reveals differing per- 
ceptions of the lj::5>ortance of goalis viiich ea^hasize social science knowledge. 

As fndicated by Ae data presented in Tables 12aijd 13, eleaentary school ' 
teachers attach less ii:g>ortance to teaching social science knowledge than do 
teachers at the secondicy school level. The differences in isean scores as 
Indicated in Table 12 vas significant and did^not^occur by chance. 



TABLE 12 



SnKHARY OP ONE-WAY ANALYSIS OP VARIAKCE OP CDEBENT 
QIPHASIS ON TEACHIHG SOCIAL SCIEHCE KKOWLEDGE BY (SADE LEVEL 



Source 


df 


Sua of Squares 


}tean Square 


F-Eat±o 


Betweea Grade Levels 


3 


5728. 36$8 


•1905'. 4556 


32.92** 


Within Grade Levels 


. 372 


215}r6.7369 


58.0020 

4 




Total 


' 375 


27305.1037. • 




*< • 



Significant beyond .'01 level. 

Tafile 13, a con^arison of meaas at various grade "Revels, reveals that 

(of all social studies teachers,) those at grades K-3 perceive the. teaching 

of social science knowledge as least iisportant. Jheir mean score of twenty 

(20) Indicates .that many teaicher^ at that grade level consider those goals 

to be either not .applicable or not issportant^ An exQciination of other steans 

reveals a laark^ Increase -in score means as one moves up the grade levels 
/ . - V - • ' ' . . * ; ^ 

vith grades 4-6^ 7-9, an^ 10-12 having means of twenty-ftix (26) , twenty-seven 

(27) and thirty-one, pi; respectively* This indicates that teachers at higher 

grade levels^consider the teaching of social science knowledge as being of 

©ore lii5>ortance than do teachers *at the lower grade levels* 
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COUPABISOS 0? (SSJ3E LE7EL HEAHS OK COSSEHT 
EMPHASIS ON TEACHING SOCIAL SCIESCZ KHOVLEDGB 



Grade - 


H 


• 


Kean 


Coj^arlson 




T Value - 


<0t 


K-3 


147 


•> 

■S' 


20 


K-3/4^6 




-6.901** 




4-6 
7-9 • 


150 
36 


26- 

27 


K-3/7-9 
K-3/10-12 


^* 


-5.389** 
-8,593** , 




10-12 


• 43 




31 


4-6/7-9 
4-6/10-12 


r 


1.085 
-3^982** 




* 


*> 






N 7-9/10-12 

'1 




-2.158* 





Significtot beyond .OX level. 
S£gn±ricatit beyond .05 level. 



^ omRissT* emphasis on attitudes ahd perfork4nc& 

, IH THE SOCIAL STUDIES • " . , 

While date reported in the preceding - section of this report indicated that. 

• ' • ' .\ ^ • . . 

^secondary school social ;atudies teachers eitphasize the teaching of knowledge » . 
eleaentary teachers give greater attention to the socialization of the chdLld^ 
Sign|..f Iqant: differences in the emphasis given to^^fetitudes and performance in 
' ' the social studies appear ±pi the data presented In Table 14. These differ- * 
ences are similar to those found pri&viously in the comparison of grades K-*3 

. ' " / ^ » ' ■ V . • 

' 'XrLth secondary school teachers in teaching social scjicftce knowledge. ' ^ 
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SOKHAKf OF OKE-KA.Y AHALYSIS OP VASIASCB OF. 
CDEEENT EMPHASIS OH ATTm^BS AKD PERFOBMAKCE 



Source 



df 



Staa of Squares 



Within Grade^ Levels 
Total 



747,5956 



372 
375 



5631,6831 
6379^4787 



Signtficairt .beyond .01 level. 



Mean Square 



24 9 .1985 
15,1395 



F-Eatld 



16v4C0** 



fable 15, which presents the resiUts- of a coxg)arison of variotis crade 
l€tyel mea^s, reveals that teachers in grades K-3 give, greater: enphasis^^n^their 
current teaching to attltudinal/perfonaance goals than dOc teachers at other 
grade levels. A decrease in^meati scores is evld^it as one^sov^ xxp- the grade 



levels . 






/ 


• 








* ' ^ *TABLE^15 








COMPARISON OF GRADE LEVEL. MEANS' ON . . ' 
. CURRENT 'EMPilASIS ON ATTITUDES AND PERFORMANCE 


• / 

^ ■•/. 


Grade 




^ ' 'Mean' 




• • CoBparison ' 


^ T Valj^ei 


K-3 


1:4/ 


. 24 




' .K-3/4-6 


3.088f^* 

■ ' '.- 


4-6- 


. 150' 






■^-3/1-9 * • 


■ 5.383** 


. 7-9. 




20 ^ 




K-3/l0-'l2 


5.549** 


10-12* 


43 


' * , 20 . . 




4-6/7-9 


•3,462** 




\ 


* 




^-6/i0-12 . 


3.4*90** 










♦ 

-• 7-9/10-12 


-.1/2 



.Significant beyond .01 level. 



Teacbera for grades K-'S had* a mean score of twentiy-four (24) ovt r.f r ^ 

* * ' , I 

possible thirty, (30) points. The nean score for both junior and senior 

school teachers vas 20. The T Value -for the conpardLson of laeans between ^ 

, ^ ' . * / ' ' * 

eleisentary and secondaiy^t^act^ers vaa significant, at the ♦Ol l^vel; therefore 

• • ' r ' . , 

the dif fer^ice between neans was, not due to chance. The differences on the ♦ ^ 



Att;itude and. Perf ortaance scale were not as^ great as were^ the differences in the 
Knowledge scale. Xais result. would indicate thal^^^JL' teachers , regardle ^ o f" -" 
grade level, emphasize attitudinal/perfonaance goals. Eleaentary teachers, 
however, do emphasize those goals nore than knowledge goa^-s in their students* 
Gurriculua* ' - « ^ . ^ 

Summary ) ^ - ' ^' ^ 

The twenty-four (24) goal statenents, to which all sdcial studies, teachers 
responded, wei<e structured to define' thd -social studies curricultxm. The cur- 
riculun, as perceived by teachers in this sctiool district, emphasizes laiowledge 

of the social sciences and personal and interpersonal attitudes. Of the gcfals 

■ .^v ■ -v ■ ■ 

listed on the assesseent instrument^, most teachers felt that tTiey were impor- ^ 

' V ' • I : . - ' 

tant, to varying degrees, for the curriculum at their grade level, Ab mig^t, 

'V ; ■• 

He expected, teachers for grades K-3^s tress curriculum goals whiqh are ione- 

/' ' ' ' % ' ' 

.-haL different from thosfe stressed by teachers at the upper elcmelnt>ary and junior 

nigh levels. The goals which th^Se^ame teachers ctirrently emphasize differ ^ 

tarlc^dly from those being eiiQ>hasized by senior high school teachers. Tochers 

at the lower elementary grades consider teaching knowledge of the social sciences 

not ^s important as the development of positive student attitudes towards ' them-- 

selves and others. Ta addition to importarfce^ there is. a question of appro^ 

pr lateness, teachers perhaps quest ipn father children of this age possess 

i:he higher cognitive skills needed to cope wfth som^ af the more complex goalSr 

Senior Jxigh school teachers, and to somte extent jimior high' and upper elementaty^ 



' . • - 26 - • • •. 

teachers^ believe that the teaching of social science knowledge is far sx>re 
isportant than do their colleagues in grades K-3* An exaislnArlon of^ the grade 
level iipans reveals a decrease in attittzde/pefrioroance t^^^ xk scores as one £K)vei> 
up grade*' levels. \}ne nay also note that the teachli^ of social . «ci«ice knowl-' 
edge and expression of satisfaction with current curriculua goals increases -as. 
one zioves upward along grade levels. 



I. 



DESIRED EHPHASIS FOR -SOCIAL STUDIES GOALS 



Dpon cosplet^^ an assessoent 'of how iisportant a goal vas in the'curyiculxna 
at his grade level, each teacher was asked to rate how isportant the goal sho^^'^^ 
be to the social studies curripuli^. The responses to the teachers' perceptions 
^.i*of the desired ez^basls.for the goals are exaoined in relation to slisilar 

scales, Knowledge Attitudes, * * . 

Desired Ernphasi^ for Social Science Knowledge 
. ■ At all grade levels teachers' respoxis^s indicated that aore eaphakls should 
be placed on the teaching of social science knowledge. The* Increase In^the nean , 
score on the Knowledge scale was fron 26* to 34 out of a possible 50 points. 
This significant inctjaase of eight (8) points (see Table *16) for all teachers, 
regardless of grade level ,^ was an expression that aore enphasia should be 
plactf on teaching social science knowledge as represented by the goals in the 
dssessment Instrument. 
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• 1&3LE 16 

T-TEST FOR DIFFEaZKCES IK KE&KS 
OK SOCIAL SCIEICCE KKDWLEDGS SCALE 



1. 



'C 



Scale 

■» 


Kaan 


Mean Differences 


T-Value 


Current Firphasls 


^4.20 


3.64 


8.47** 


Desired Esphasis 


27.84 






' » 






— ' i 



Significant beyond .01 level. . 
1. Eac^i factor scor^ here is adjusted ntni^ber of itens. 



As. .indicated by, the data presented in Tiibles 17 and 18, teachers at the 
elementary and junior high school levels had nean scores considerably below 
senior high school teachers on the Knowledge scale. Unl ike the pean scores on 
current \nphasis jof Knowledge, however, the desired* ar5)has is sean scores did' 

not register a low to high upward trend as one oov^ lip the grade levels.' The 

» 

greatest increase occurred in the responses of teachers in grades 4-6, and t^ 
saialiest increase by junior high school teachers* Teachers at both grades K~3 
and 10-12 -show an increas^e of eight in isean scores in the -eriphasis that should 
be given to social science knowledge over current ec^hasls. • - 

. ■ , ' TABLE 17 

SUMMARY OF ONE-WAY ANALYSIS 'OF VARIANCE OF DESIRED 
, ' EMPHASIS ON TEACHING 'SOCIAL SCIENCE KNOWLEDGE 
\ " BY GRADE LEVEL 



Source 



df Sum of Squares 
! 9 \ 



Mean Square 



F-Ratio 



Between Grade Levels * 3 7203.2831 

Within Grade Levels 372 41733.7993 

" • Total . 3-75 48937^9824 



2401.0944 



21.402** 



^ Significant beyond .01 level. 
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T&3LS is 

COMPAKISO^y OF GRADE LEVEL OH DESIRED 

EMPHASIS ON TEACEIKG SOCIAL SCIZSCE KSOWLEDGE 







Mean 

♦ 


Conparison 


T-7alise 


'K-3 


167 


28 






4-6 


150 


37 • . 


K-3/7-9 




7-9. 


, 36 


33 


K-3/10-12 


-6.036** 


10-12 


43 ' 


39 


4-^/7-9 


i.-887 








4-6/10^12 


-1.355 








7-9/10-12 


-2.587** 

4 



** 



ERIC 



Significant at -01 level and beyoncf. 

Ibe data presented in Tabl6 18 indicates that teachers were fnter-ested in 
increasing the knowledge corgxnient of the soci^ sciences into the curricul*tja. 
This especially pertained to the areas of History, Econoaics, Political Science^ 
and Sociology, 'vith elenentary and Senior fiigh teacHerjs showing the g^reatest' * 
interest in increasing knowledge. 

Desired Ecq>hasis for Attitiides/Perfomafice in the Social Stixdies 

Teachers in general' expressed a desire for only a modest increase in 
emphasis for attitudinal and performance goals in the SQcial^^studies curriculuo. 
The mean for this, scale incJreaSed two point for the overall sai^le mean, as 
indicat;ed in Table 19. Teachers for grades BJr3. who were currently giving major 

» f ' if 

enphasis to attltudes/perfon;iance expressed a desire that the enphasis reaaain 
at that level. Upper eleoentary and junior high, school teachers* responses- 
indicated a need for greater emphasis and their colleagues at the senior high 
level indicated a need for maintaining the current eiiq)basis for social studies 
attitudes/p'erfonaance, as represented by the goal statements in the. assessment 
instrument, ^ ' * 



TABLE 19 



T-TEST FOR DIfFEE:E2:cr.£ TIC KL^JCS 
ATnTDD£S/PEEF02J4^C2 SCAL2^- 



Scale 



Mean 



Hean Difference 



T-Test 



Current lagihasis 
Desired Ecphasl^ 



38.33 
40 .'12 



1.7£ 



3.87** 



Significant beyond .01 level. . . ' " 

i'.i EAch factor score ^ere is adjiisted by' oimbex of itenss- 

The dara presented in Table 20 indicates that there vas a signif leant * 
difference aratrag teachers' perceptiorfe at the var^oiis grade levels as to the 
beaire^ ecphasis to be given to attitudes and perforznance in the social studies. 
There was a aaan score of 24 for all eleoentary teachers and a soor^e^f 23 'for 
all secondary teasers* A ^anparlson of nJean scores 5n this scale between 
ci^rrent and desired er^hasis indicates no increase for, teachers for grades K-3 
and senior high school. The oean for this scale increased- one point for 
' teachers ill gr^es 4--6 and three points for junior high school teachers. This 
indicates that teachers at the lower elementary and senior high school grades 
vish to saintain the current enphasis being given to ^tt.tudes and .perfonl^nce. 
The teachers indicated a n^ed^to give a ioaewhat greatei; eciphasis at grades 4-6 
ard^ at the junior high level, a marked incxrease in enphasis in social studies 
attitudes and performance.' 



• TASLE 20 

COMPAEISON 0? (Si&DZ IZVEL KEAKS GH 
DESI22) SiPHASIS 05 TE&CHISG ATmUOSS/ 
PaF022i&KCE IH THE SOCIAL S11]DIE§ 



Gr^de 


B 










£-3 • 


147 




I 

24 


^-3/4-6 . 


-.146- 


4-6 


• 150 






• ■ K-3;7-9 . 


^ " 1.^10 " 








23 


K-3hO-i2 ' 


.982 


10-12 


43 




23 . 


4-6/10-12 • 
7-9/10-12 


i.m 
- 1.082 
-.242 



In this section of the report data has been analyzed re^rdlng teachers* 



responses to the eiiphasis that they would desire 'to be given to social science 

» * * 

Vnowledge and attitudes/perfonsance of the social studies as represented -by 

goal stateoents on the assesscient instrument. Teachers at ^all grade levels 
w'ere interested in increasing the ataount of ei:?>hasi8 to be given to teaching 
social science knowledge*' A coisparison of oean scores between Current and 
Desir^ esiphasis on the Knowledge scale, by grade level, reveals that teachers 
for grades 4-6 showed a, very marked increase of eleven (11) points froa the ''cur- 
rent esiphasis being given to the e&qihasis that should be given to social science 
toowledge. For teachers at grades K-3 and 10-12 there was an increase of 
eight (8) poinJts. At the junior high level there was the smallest discrepancy, 
eight (8) points, between" teachers' perceptions of the aoount of emphasis cur- 

fently being given' to social Science knowledge and the amount of esphasis it 

« 

should receive. 

01 ■■ c ' 



Teachers in this school district vere, in general/ satisfied with the 
viij^ha&is currently be£ng given to social studies attitodes/perfoimaace. Tte 
grade level saean of that scale for Correat and Desir^ esphasis renained the 
saae for teachers at grades K-3 and 10-12. At grades 4—6 the aean score 
incr^^sed one (1) point in favor of giying greater^^-erphasis to attitudes/ 
perfonsance* Junior high school teachers expressed the least afixnpiit of sat- 
isfaction vith the erphasis currently being given to social studies attitudes 
and p^rfoniiance. Ihere was a difference of three (3> points in the laean score 
between Current and Desired enphasis on this scale for that group. 

• SOCIAL STUDIES SKTT.T.S 

In addition to ^assessing social studies goals, which through factor analysis 
oitxstered ihto^a^^two factor solution of Knowledge and Attitudes, a list of seven- 
teen <i7) social studies skills were identified and assessed^ Fan tor analysis 
was used to cluster the skills, identifying the corsaon elecient asaong all of the 
indices of the clastet, narae the factor associated with the cluster^ and develop 
the skills into scales . The saiae stringent criteria were used in considering 
itea loadings in defining a factor as w^e used for the goal statements. In 
following these criteria, six (6) statements were use-? '(see Table 21)/to define 
Factor I ^nd also six (6) to, define Factor II regarding skills currently 
eciphasized in the 'social studies program. Of the skills that were, desired for 
the pifograia, as shown id Table 22 j six (6) defined Factor I and three defined 
Factor II. - ' . ' , » 

* ' ' . . 
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TA3LE 22 . 
FACTOH LQADII^GS AKD CC^GOTtALITlES 0? ITEMS 
CDHEEhTLY EKPHASIZSD SOCIAL STDDIES SKILLS 



Item Kiiaber 



&escrlptlcm 



?*tor 



?actx>r I Acquisition and Interpretation * 



1 

2 
4 

12 

13 
15 



Locate information 

Organize inforzaation 

Acquire infdrsation through reading 
social studies materials ^ • ' 

Understand sodial studies termin- 
ology 

Iriterpret'saps and globes 
Ddderscand tlise~and chronoli^y 



.69 
.74 

.62 

.52 
.61 

.58 



Facto-r II Processing f n<5 Application, 



5 
6 
7 
IC 
lA 
17 



Acquire infonnation through listening .'55 

% 

Acquire inforraation through observing .71 

CoimnunicatB orally • - ^75 

Work with others *46 

Solve probleas • ^57 

Forculate h3rpocheses .43 



. TABLE 22 

FACTOR LOADISGS Ai© COKKDliALITIES OF ITEKS 

COiJpRISISG T^^ORTZOGOllkL FSCrORS OF ^ 
DESJSSD SOCIAL STDDIES SKILLS ' 

/ 

/ ' * / . Factor 

Itea Nucl/er ^ Description . Ix?adlng * Cor^^^al ity 

/ . * 

Factor ^ Acqtiisition and Interpretation 



4 


» • Acquire iaforra^tion throngji reading 
social, studies -naterials 


.67 


' .50 


5 ; 


Acquire infornation through listening 


.62 


.39 


6 . 


Acquire infon^stlon through observing 


.52 


.27 


9 

t 


— Interpret pictures, charts > graphs, • 
tatles ... V 


.64 


.45 


12 • 


Underscands social studies terms . 


' .62 


.AO 


13 

• 


Interprets "naps and ^oves 
• 


.61 

» - 



Factor ly Processing and Application , ' * . 

14. Solve" problems . ' ' • , ^ .6^ .45 

16 Draw inferences ' ^7^.--^ 

17* - Formulates hypotheses. .83 * .69 



CoTsson characteristics were eviienc in the loaded variables • It was pos- 
* slble, therefore, "ix? specify the naj^ure of the factor, resulting in their 
'deifelopinenr into r«o scales^ first Acquisition and Interpretation, the second 
Processing and ^plicati*n. The clustered social studies skills currently 
espbasized (Table^ 21) lack the conceptual clarity one finds in the listing \o£ 
s^ciils shown in Jable 22 that teachers would" prefer to be et5)hasized. It is 
e/ident that teachers, when freed froa the pressures and expectations of others, 
have clear in their own ainds the tjpes of skills which should be taught at 
their grade level • 

As was the procedure with the goal statenents teachers, identified by grade 
level, rated how important the skills were currently in the social studies cur- 
riculua and judged how "im>ortant the skills should be. Each teacher responded 
to the listed skills .on a scale of zero (0) for does not apply or is not important 
to the cu rriculun at the—teacher's grade level to five (5) for very ic^>ortant 
to the curriculun at that grade level* With six (6) statenents defining the 
Factor I -Currently Emphasized social studies skills, the highest possible score 
for this scale was thirty (30) points. ' There were also six (6) skills which 
defined the Factor II Current Enqjhasis, with a tnaxinun score -for that scale of 
thirty (30) joints. , • ^ 

Factor I and II of the Desired social ^tudiesL skills contained six. (6) and 

three (3) 'skills respectively, resulting ia a maxlmiia attainable score of • 

• * * 

thirty (30) for Factor I and fifteen (15) for Factor II. 



CCRSSiT ESr^E^IS OK TEACttlKG' SOCIAL STUDIES • 

ACQUISITION AKD IKTEHPH2SATIQH SKILtS " ' 

• *• 

Xhe social studies teachers In this school district brieve that acqtiisi-r 
Lion and interpretation skills are receiving caj,or eapba&is in the curricnlim. ^ 
Teacher rating resulted in a fisean score of 21.7 out of a possifile thirty points. 
Ihe 'amount of eisphasis differs across grade levels. Significant differences in 
the enphasis given to Acquisition ^ikd Interpretation skills appear in the data 
presented in Table 23. . 

TABLE 23 . 

, SDMHARY OF OKE-WAY AHALYSIS OP VARIANCE 
OF CHRREST EMPHASIS OK ACQUISITION • 
AKD IHTERPREmilON SKILLS 



Source 



df Sua of Squares Mean STquare . ' ?-Katio 



Between gr,ade levels 3 5867.3670 1955.7890 62.994** 

Ansong grade* levels ^ 372 . 11549.6118- 31.0473 
Total . 375 17416.9787 



.Significant beyond -.01 level. 



Table 24, vJhich- presents the "results of a coapar^ison of means across grade 
levels, reveals that teachers in grades 4-6 give gres^ter emphasis to acqusltion 
and interpretation skills than do teachers at other grade levels* A decrease 
in mean scores is evident as one moves from the senior high to the junior high, 
and then to the lower elementary grades where the least emphasis is being given 
to these skills. ^ 



.TABLE 24 

CCWPARISOHL 0F-,;GRADE LEVEL JfEAKS OH / ^' 
CUEEEST EHPHASIS OH ACQUISITION MD 
IKreRPRETATION SKILLS 











X— vajLue 


K-3 


1A7 


17 


♦ 

K-3/4-6 


-13.600** 




150 


26 


K-3/ 7-9 


-2.954** 


7-9 


36 ' - . 


20 


K-3/10-12 . 


-5.785** 


10-12 


43 , 


' 23 


4-6/7-9 


5.544** 






C 


^ 4-6/10-12 


3.326** 




k 




7-^/10-12 


-2.008* 


Signif leant beyond ,01 









Significant beyond .05 lev6l, 

CURE2NT EMPHASIS .ON TEACHING SOCIAL STODIES 
PROCESSING AND APPLICATION SKILLS 

Although' teachers are givipg a considerable amount of attention to acquisi- 
tion and Interpretation skills, an even greater eiaphasis is being given to those 
skills requiring processing and application* The mean score for all teachers, 
at 'all grade levels was 25.1 out of a possible thirty points* The difference 

i 

in the amount of eiq>haais given to these skills across grade levels vas 
negligible and not statistically significant. (See Tables 25 and J26#) 



TABLE 19 

>. 

SUMMARY OF ONB^W^Y AliALYSIS OF VA^feAKCE W C0iS?5I 
EMPHASIS ON PROCESSIiJG AKD APPLICATION SfclLLS 



^Source 



df 



Suza of Squares 



Meaa Sqtiare 



F-Eatlo ' 



Between grade levels ' 3 
At»ng grade levels 372 
Total 375 



96.A*55a 
8406.3075 
8502.7633 



32.1519, 
22.5976 



.1.423 



The results of a cotoparison of means between grade levels, are shown in 
Table 26, reveals that teachets at the junior high school level and grades K-3 • 
are currently giving only slightly greater emphasis to Processing and Application' 
' skills than are teachers at the upper elementary and senior t(igh school grade 
levels. The difference in mean scores, found not to be statistically significant, 
were, for the junior high, 25.9 grades k-3, 25.4, senior high, 24.8 and grades . 
4-6, 24.5. ■ ' ' • • ■ • 



TABLE 26 



COMPARISON OF GRADE LEVEL MEANS ON 
CURRENT EMPHASIS ON PROCESSING AND .APPLICATION SKILLS 



Grdde^ 


N 


Mean 


Comparison 


. T-Value 


K-3 . 


■ - ■ -147, ■. 


25 


K-3/4-6 


• 

1.709 


4-6 


• ' 150 


25 ^ 


K-3/ 7-9 


-.530 


7-9 


36 


26 


K- 3/10-12 


.719 


1^0-12 


43 


25 


' ' 4-6/7-9 • ^■ 


-1.599i 






> 


4-6/10-12 


-.426 ■ 


L 


\ 




7-9/10-12 


.988 



it is evident that teachers, in general, in this school 4is trie t perceive 
the current curriculun as strongly, ec^hasizing social studies skills, as 

beasured by the assessment inscmoent. Greater ernphasis is being given to 

s ' 

processing and application skills than to acquisition and interpretation skills! 
The oaan score for all teachers and grade levels was 25*1 for 'the fonaer^and ' 
21.7 fot the latter- S^chers at all grade levels, except grades 4-'6 are cur- 
rently giving the greatest axaount of eiitphasls to processing and application 
skills. A significant difference was found aiaong grade levels In the aiacmnt 
of eiaphasis being given to acquis;Ltion and interpretation skills. The least* 
amount of eiaphasis was being given 1:o these skills by teachers in grades K~3 as 
reflected in a laean score of 17. In grades 4-6 a oeaij score of 26 out of a 
possible score of 30 indicates that teachers are currently giving very high 
eiaphasis to these skills. 

DESJRED EMPHASIS ON TEACHING SOCIAL -STUDIES SKILLS 
After the teachers had indicated the extent to which skills were ieing cur- 
rently emphasizsi in the social studies curriculum, they then rated how iir5)ortant 
the skill should be. The responses to the desired eiaphasis for the skills are 
examined in relation to similar scales, AcqulS2;tion and Interpre;tation and 
Processing and Application. ^ ^- ■ ' < * ^ 

Desired Emphasis for Acquisition and interpretation Skills * 

Some significant differences were found in teachers^ perceptions between 
Che amount of emphasis the Acquisition and Interpretation skills are receiving 
and the emphasis they should receive (See Tables 27, 28 and 29.1 Teachers at 
.all grade levels, excfifept grades K~3, indicated that Acquisition and Interpreta- 
tion skills should receive less emphasis in the district's curriculum than they. 



currently receive. Iters Va^ a ^ry saiaor increase la the osan ^core on the 

Acquisition and Interpretaxiop scaly? for ajl, teaqjiers at all grade levels^ 

TSie increase iii che* score vas .28 from a mean of 21»71 for Ctcnrent / 

rknphasis to 21.99 for Desired Ejq^iasis for Acqixisition and Interpretation 

skills.' This resulted frcw: the eiqpressed desire of teaciiers for grades K-3 

• • • 

Lo have a narked increase in eaphasis for thos€( skills vhile. teachers for 

grades 4-6 and 10-12 indicated that th^ Acquisition and Interpretation skills 

• should receive loraewhat less eiaphasi&» than at tie present: time* * 

Table 27*preser^s the 'findings of a T-Test for differences in loeans 
*■ » • * 

between. Current aifc Dpslred esgjhasis on this scale of alcills, 

( ■ ' 

TABLE 27 

. T-IESX FOR DIFFERHJCES IK MEANS OS ' ' • , 

' " '• . ^ " ' 

- . ACQCTlSlTIOK AND IKTERPRElAIXOK SmLS SCALE 



^CALE ■ ■ ; ' 


■ A ■ ■ " 

-MEAN 


MEAN DITmaJCE 

-I - , - 1 - - - 




^^ALUE 


Current fiaph^sis' 


■ 30.^9. ■; 


. ■ ■ 5-63 ' 




11.20**' 


Desired En^ha^is 


. 36.62 • - . 




; — 


« 



J**significant beyobd .'01 level > 

As indicated by the data presented i^a Table 28 there was a stgnificant 
difference in teachers* perceptions of the e^hasis tiiat should be giv^n *ta 
.Acquisition and Interpretation skills as nieasure<rby the assessment ihstruoei^t. 



s 



TABLE 28 . : " 

SCKHA2.T 0? OIJE-WAY AlJALYSIs' OF 

m ^ i 

VARIA!«:E 0? DESIRED EMPHASIS OS TEACEISG / 
SOCIAL STUDIES ACQUISITIOK AKD INTEaP^ET^llDH: SKILLS 
* • - BY (SADE LEVEL ' 



SOUBCE 



df SUM OP SQOAEZS. HEAH SQGASE . F-E&TIO 

— -• n V- 



Between Grade i<evels- 3 
Aaiong. Grade Levels 372 
TOTAL * 375 



712v5972 
11096.3364 
11808. 9;335 



237.5324 

« 

2Sr.8289' 



7.963^ 



**Signif leant Beyond .01 level 

A fionparison of grade level laeans (Table 29) reveals soae significant 
differences aaong teachers ' perceptions as to the desir^ prrphaslg for Acqui- 
sition and Interpretation skills. Sign^icant differences were found between 
grades K-3 and 4-6, grades' <^ and 7^, and between, grades 4-6 and 10-12. 

n TABLE.'2$ 



COMPARISON 0? GRADE XE7KL MEAH'S ON 
DESIREirS&PMSIS ON ACQUIS ITIGN AND 
tNTERPRETATION SKILLS 

y . ^ 

— 1- 



•GRADE 



N 



MEAN . 



COMPARISON f 
f 



T-VALBE 



K-3 


147 




4-6 


.150 . • 


- 24' ' 


7-9 • 


36 ^ 


' . 20 . 


10-12 


43 


-21 



K-3/4-6 
•K-3/ 7-9 
* K-3/10/12 
4-6/7-9 
4-6/10-12 




**Signlf leant at .01 level and beyond 



. Wien given the freedoti to express chelx desires as to the a2>oizan of teph^- * 
"that Processing and AppllcatiioarskilLs should receive in this districts sj>clal 
studies curriculim, teachers verey^in* general siipportive.of, th».' Ih'e lasaa score 
or all teachers at all grade levels was 10.93 but of a possible fifteen^ points. 
A Cocs^Sfisba of. differences in laeans, as shown ifi Table 30> found no significant 
difference betsreeii the Current andlfeslred espbasis. for ^Jiese skillg. 

TABLE 30 ^ 
T-TEST FOR DIFFEKEf^CES ' IK KKa(^S 0?^ - ; 







PROCESS Alitf APPLICATIOH SmLS SCALE 


t 




SCALE \ ■ 

•- V- 


HEAK MEAN DI^ItSEKCE- 


T-\vALOB ' 


1 


Cxirrent &q)hasis • 


35.76 .68 ' . 


1.07 y 




De^ir^d fisphasis 

\ 


36.44 ' 

: ■ — 





\ The data presented in Table 31 indicates that tbere^ were significant 'dif- 
ferences acioag teachers' perceptions, at thfe various^ grade l^irels, as tor the 
emphasis' processing and applicat:ioirskills^should receive in this sfchool • 
district's social studies curriculma. IJiis ^fference did not ^ccibr by. chance. 
" • • * . • . • TABLE 3l /\/ ' ' 

SIJMMARY OF ONE-WAY AKU,?SIS OF VAflf^CE ON DESIBE2) . 
, EMPHASIS ON TEACHING SOfclAL STUDIES 
' ^ * ' PROCESSING AND APPLICATION SKILLS BY G?ADE LEVEL 



SOURCE 


df 


- Sim- of Squares * 


Mean^ Square 


F-RATIO 




Between Grade Lev61s 


• ' 3 - 


. 692.4673 


230.8224 


20.895** 


A2aoi% Grade Levels . 


372 


4109.4476 


11.0469 




TOTAL 


375 


4801.9149 


1 


t 



ERIC 



^ ^^Significant beyond .01 level 



42, 



Grade level aeans of teachers* responses to the emphasis th&t wboali be 

' . ' - ' - ' \^ 

given to processing and application skills were cozpated and is sham "in Table 

^ V " ' , ; - 

32. Aldiough these skills wete judged to be qultcT laportant by teacher* at 

all grade levels, the data'i' reveals that teachers for grades' of all the 

8t>cial studies teachers, perceive the eaphasia 6f th^e skills aw least 

i2?>ortant. Ute teachers at the junior high school level aost strongly -expressed 

a desire that prc^cesslng^pd application skills be emphasized in the currlculua^ 

TABLE 32 ■ * • 

COMPARISON 0^ GHADZ LE7EL.MEAHS, OH DESIRED 

EKPHASIS ON PROCESSiSC; ASD APPLICATIOS SKILLS 



Grade. 


N 


Kean 


Kt3 


147 ' 


9 


4-6 


' 150 


1 2 ■ 


7-9 


36 


13' . 


10-12 


4'3 


12 - 



Cbcparlson 



T-VALOE 



Tj5#^883** , 
\ •-5I435** 
\fc.446** 




**Sigalf leant beyond .01 level 



- 43 - 

- , ' t - ' ' 

' *^ ... ^ 

Saaeary * - ' . . • ' ' ' • 

, * '^Several surraary a ta tenants are offeseJd about t ea c h er preferemies as to the '"■/ 
oTrphagjg to*be givao to'sJillls in This school systess social studiea carrlcultrs.^ 
leachers for graces £-3 expressed a desire for a narked increase iti the anowifir 
of esphasis to be ^ven to acquisition and interpretation skills. At igrades 
4-6, end ll>-12 't^f^'-s^cliers want less es?>hasis to be. given to those skills,, 
wnile at the junior high school level teachers are supportive of die anount of ^ 
eiQphasis tiiat the acquisition and Interpretation skills ar6 zxnr receiring. 

Because of differences in tubers of iteas in the tro scajes a direcp 
conparison was not cade betv?een the current and desired enphasis\for processing 
and application skills • Junior high school teachers indicated that. a greater 
aiaount of ,eE5>hasi6 was currently being given to processing and application skills 
in grades 7-9 than at any other grade level* ^ Thej also e3q>ressed the 's^rojig^t 
desire for. continuation of this eisphasis- ' 



. amzicLum asd facult? dsvzlopkest ikplicatioks 

: • ^ ' ' . . ' • ■ -i ■ ' 

' ISTS|!JDCC7I0K . . , ■ ■ 

• / • * ' 

T6e needs asse^si^t results have provided this school district with 
about its soci^^^tudies currlcsuluia 'and the faculty who isq)leaent it. The 

• * . ' * # * 

d^ta provides general Indicators of desired curriculua change , as veil as 
having. iaplicatljOns for the deveiopaent of additional teaching .expertise. The 
coacients which folloCr aiddress the'^ inplications of the study results. 

Ass es saen t . Findings • * * 

There is great diversity of opinion acong teachers in this school district 

• ' ' ' ^ , , ' 

about iih6 Existing wcial studies curriculun ?md its need for change. This 

difference' of opinion is to be ^q>ected-, given the nuaaber of teachers who par- 

ticipiited in the study ^ their varying aaptints of educat^ion and teaching ex-^ 

pericnce, ami their ^teaching responsibilities which repr^ent all grade levels. 

The data froa this studv indicates, however y -that ^h^re is not wide-spread 

dissatisfaction assong the faculty with^fae qrurriculua ,as -i-t .curr^tly ^ists. 

Nevertheless, the res^opses of teachera cearit thoughtful consideration by the 

dlstr^t Social Stud;Le6 CooEiittee.. . . ■ • . 

* XKe aaseswcent tevealed that froa nine to seventeen per cent of the 

. teacljers at , dif f ^ent grarfe levete have le^s than an average f aailiarj.ty with 

th^ curriQulca planned JFor their , grade.* Over fifty percent of *tli6 teache^SL 

^ / - " - - ' ^ ' . , <^ 

^ at all g^ade Icyeld have*iess th^ an avcoragfe familiarity with the curificuluia 

for kindeargartea through grade .twelve'^ - In a<ldii:ion, there was a rather laarlced 

inconsistency ifi teacher, responses to questions* about the current and desired ^ 

emphasis of the sociial^ scieiK^ Hisciplliies < A sixeable per<^ntage of teachers 

indicated that* the sat?!? .social *scieitee discipline was both rader and oy6r eia- 

phasized at^ their gtade leveir \ ' . , ' . , 



STnile ackaovledglng scz:> Isiionsl-^zen^y ii tiielr respoases, ^teachers cade 
jiidgeaears about appropriate grade iev6l pla^iesent of tbe social science 
ciplines. In tbel^ view, ' . 

C . (1) ecoac^cs is being neglected at the elez^^tary and junior iiigh 'j 
school grade levels. */. • 

(2) geography and history should be reduce'S in emhasis While antiito-. 

^ \ . I „ ' 

pology and sociology should have greatej erohasis in the eleisentairy 

grades. . • • , ^ 

(3) " anthropology/ and sociology are ctirrently '/er-^er5)haslzed in the ^ 

junior and senior high school curri^uluia. 
(A) history at the junior high level and geography in senior high- 
^ ' classroo»s .ar'e being neglected* 

In addition to 'detenaining the'ejctent to jhich teachers wete familiar and 

• .... i>' 

Satisfied vich the existing currictiliisr and the desired grade placeaenr of ^the ^ 
social science •discipl.laes, a *salient outcdse of.tiie needs assessseat' was a 
list of social studies • goals and teachers percepiioasof the relative iapor- 
tance•of.^the" goals, ^^Tneie. was clear 'indication tb^t some goals thought to be 
of^hjLgh priority were not Seing emphasized .to the ertept te^aqHers. would desiti- 
.lA suiEsary, several observations can be'^iaade regarding 'the teacHfers* per- 
ception^ of the existing curriculum^ Ihere is so&e-l^ck of faMllarity with 
the curriciiluG at the teachef s own grad6 level and a gtoss <Iack of knowledge 
ahout the tbtal^ciutf iculum* This woul4 indic^Lte' that while a written currlc- 
uiun exists, the planned curriculum is n<rt being Isipleiaented .In. alH classrooms* 
'aIso, if the social studies curr;Lculu2aJis io have vartlcai, articulation' from' 
kindergarten through grade twelve, teacl^ers must bc^viamiiiar^ with iTfc^ ,p<5t onty 
at their gr^de level but at all grade Revels.. In^addition^ there is a' concern 



_>fr^^^ ^ r --ti^actioi 



.about' tlfe teachers^ axpressfon of satisfaction with thf existing curriculum • 



, With Such videspi;ead lack 5rf Essiixaricy vitii' tie curriculua, there aay be 
reason to question the vaiidicy of teacher response. 

Implications For CtirriculHa Change . • ' ^ ' - ' . 

Several "needs**^ i.e, a "aiscrepancy between 'Sshat is " and 'Sjfaat should 

be*' can be laentif ie'd from the assessaent^ results.. Tnere are two needs which 

have iispiications for curriculra deveiopDeat. Trie, first- is to utflize high 

priority goals not now being ec^haslzed as^a basis for furthet curricnluza 

/ » Ik* 

'(tevelopsamt . Perhaps the greatest contribution th^- the ezsployaent of a needs 
assessment strategy has jiade to cnrriculim planning in this school systen was 
ro help teachers becoce.^ore aware n^at clearly stated goals and objectives, 
rather than the selection content, is ^ crucial first step* The priority 
goals, not the social acience disciplines per se, are tp serve as a basis for 
the desi^ of the curriculua^ 

A second need is a social studies cuixiculua which has clear artj^culation 
froa kindergarten through grade twelve, which flows from the "identified goals, 
and is one to which teachers are conmi tted> A discrepancy between the curric- 
ulua "planned" and the curriculum "had'* by stude^nts is inevitable teacher 
faadliarity with the planned cuririculuni \s lacking.' Less than total commit- 
taent of teachers to lajple»ent a curriculura' is, understandable and can be ex-* 
^ected if no pr<>^ision is made which allows teachers to become involved in a 
Systematic way in determining what the curriculum should be* 

Given -the results of need% assessment, several decisions must now be * 
,made by the district Social Studies Cozaciittee. HaVe all desir^'d goals for 
the social studies curriculum been identified? Are goal priori tlas firmly 
established? If so, which of ttfp altetnatlvas a-^e mog^feasible for the school 
district to serect:- (1> p rpkse the existing curjc^ciilum,' or (2) to design 
the curriculum to accomaodate the* reselt8"^>f>»needs assessment? 



Thlle recognising that there is not irrofts iissar Israerfon the 
oclstirg ctrrrlculur, rerisicn in piece-'meal fashion is not HJtely tc/resxzlt 
\n a clearly articulated carriculus throughout- the grade levels. Several 
c iditional 'argurenc- 1-n favor of <s xotai re-design of the curtTojlina include 
the utilization of goals and objectives, rather toan the social science dis- 
clpllnes as a basis for planning, and the opportunity for involveoent of and 

* « • 

comibsent by teachers vho are ta Implezient it. In this regard several 
things rmst ba brought to nind. Tne jazisting^ curricliluai, like that in nany 
school -districts, has sijcply grovn pver tine. It especially reflects the ' 
great izrpact that the ciany national currlculuns projects of the i960's have 
rfad upon it. Its developrtent als<^ occurred at a tine of trependotis grovth in 
nuDibers of students and the resulting najor increase in Auabers of tochers ^ 

i:A this- school *dis trie t'. With much nore stability in teaching positions and 

• ' ' ' * . * 

♦less direct -liyfruence of externally, developed curricula today, teachers will 

be able to reader core independent judgenenrs- about, and bedsore likeiy to' 

become connitted to, the cunriculan^hey vill be expected to itnplecient. 



r 



Redesigning the Curriculun ' , ' • - r 

• *^ • 

If ^he >oci'al studies faculty in this school -district decides that a 
newly developed curriculun is' imperative, h model for designing a domain of 
che ^curriculun, such as is shown in Figure 1 might be co'ttsidered. While^^t 

intended to prrescribe, the model does suggesit a sequence *of tasks for jiesign- 

t * • 

ing the curxriculifiai given the. results of needs assessment* 

' ' ' • - • . 

If the decision is made*t6 red«5?iga the curriculum and^Tt^ 'all goals of ^ 
social' studies carricuiinn have been identified, the 'xiurriculum .writing * 
connittee is faced 'with a number*of essential tasks. In moving -lefK to right 
and aownward through the model, the initial task is (;o identify all terminal^ 
obj^qtives for each of the goals. ^ These objectives for kindergarten through 
grade twelve h^d nQt been identified in detail prior to assessing. 
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FIGURE 1- MODEL. .FOR DESIGN IMG • CyRRIQULUM 



Tae isportance of ideatifyiog iorgaixiiisig ceaters* at two^ levels of gen- 

erality is brought to -siiad in the sodel. Quite broaa, general orgai>i2iiig cca- 

( 

ters or points of focu^ for student learning are first identified. Given a 

- / • - ; 

range of possible geu^ral centers there is need to identify organizing centers^ 

which relate to eadi. . Once they h. -^e been ideotifie^^, their required sequence 

for. laost Effective and efficient student learning mist be <ionsidered* ^ 

I / . - 

Having identified, the terainai 6b j actives, the related V<*j actives which 
encompass the concepts, skills > and attitudes required in order for students ^ 
to attain the terninal objectives are identified. ^The' sequence for these- 
objectives should oe quite flexible and ap^cable to various orgaMzing, cen- 
ters. * / ' ' ^ ' - 

Dp., to this point the teminai objectives and the related^ objectives W|4uld bave 
been identified and sequenced. Both the aajor and .related organizing, centers 
vera ^ ' identified jSnd sequenced* A' most .crucial decision laust now be/inadet 
Givea the goals, obiefctives, and organizing centets^ which type(s) of design 
for knowledge are most compatible with the foregoing? 

The design for' kiiowledge** a curriculuni framework of "subjectil***"3ef' 
rived frt^ the social science disciplines is xlpminant in most schools. That - 
design is readily understood and accepted by teachers. In considering the * 
desired goals', objectives, and drganizing centers, are there other designs « 
for kiy)t7l edge whicji wuld better facilitate student .learning? Examples, in- 
clude (X) -broad fields- of knowledge, (2) social functions of living^^^ and 



^*Focal points for learning through which the objectives are to be at- 
tained. , , ' ' " i ■ 

**For ^ mor^ detailed discussion see Chapter 5 ' 
Saj^oti J. GaJ!,en aixd Alexander, WiUiam Planning Curri/rulum For Schools , 
Now York: Holt , " Rlnehart and ^Jidslton, 1974. , • ' . . 



• • . ■ ■ X 

(3) inter'esrs, needs, and probletai oT tht learner. Lach d,:sign for knovl^ge 

requires a different kind of organizing center ♦ Several exac^les are offered, 

(1) Separate Subject Design • 

Major organizing center The pivil War 

Related organizing centers Sheman's March 



The Gettys^irg Address 



(2) Broad Fields pf^ Knowledge 



Hajor organizing^ center . ' Deniocracy and Dissent 
Related organizing- centers The Hontgojsery -Bus Strike 



TJie flarch on Washington 



(3) Social Functioas of Living ^ 



■Major organizing center ; You and the Future 
Related organizing centers Job^ in Industry 
. ' ' ^ - ' Jobs in Medicine 

(4) Interests, Needs and Probleras of ' the Learner - . ' " 

Major organizing center ^ ■ - PerLOtial Living 
Related organising centers Personal Health Needs 
^. ^ Achieving ^elf -assurance - 

. The designing of curriculum guide? for the various grade levels consti* 

tutes .the final curriculum development task. This task constitutes the de- 

signing of illustrative .organizing centers. That is, while th^ objectives 

and organizing centers are prescribed, the other coc^onepts of the designed* / 

illtistrative organizing cenlt^erfe' are not. Illu^tration6't,are offered as pos- 

Nihilities for the teacher's own instructional planning. Cfon^onents of 

J^Uustrative organizing C€!hters include' (1) the title of the Qrganijsing center, 

(2) a rationale, (3) terminal objectives/ (4) related objectives, (5) teach- 

ing 3tr^tegies, (6)t activities, and (7): evaluation procedures. 

• • • <^ . ' 

Staff gevelopment Implice^tions , » ' . » , -/ ' ^ - 

•In this school ^systewn the responsibility for in^leoenting the developed 

' ' ' ' • . ^ ^- ' • / . / \ • ' 

curriculuci rests with the staff at tbi' school building level rathir than at 

. • • • \ ■ - ■ ■' \ . • 

the district level. In any case, the curriculusi to be developed ife likely, to- 



differ carkedly froa that beiag'*currently Inpleaent^d. To help teachers < ^ 
acquire the crapetfencies necessary rpr ^srplesentliis the newly designed jcur- 
Ticuloca is an iisportant consideration ir the idept^tied corricolua goals and 
6bjectiv€:s*are toTje achieved by student^ • 

It is difficult to specify the teacuer/devclopatnt reqttirexnents o-f a 
diverse p<Jpulation of teacher^ si^ as those found in this school district. 
Based on the results of the assessnent, 8q[veral suggestions seefis to be 
. viable considerations. It was found that khire is great diversity in the 

nunber of years of .teaching escperienc^, th^ tol:al years and recency of fonaal 

*■ 

education, and ^ their preparation in the social sciences. While recognizing 

; ■ ^ ' ' - - 

this diversity and the desired eaphasls ti^y wish to be given to the ;newly 
developed curric^ulun, sonie t^chets are likely, to ber quite 'unfamiliar with - 
specific social science skills and knowledge that would be required. In 

■ f : 

addition, the prlprity jgoals and skills suggest teacher cotig)etence in (1) Help- 
ing students to tinderstand their values and the values of others-, (2) ways of 
develoj^Lng positive self concept, (3) assisting students to work and partici- 
pate effectively in grtmps, (4) .increasing student responsibility for personal 



action, (5) developing problem solving capabilities, (6) teaching^ basic skills, 

' ' ' . ' ' ' 

and (7) Jielping students to analyze and interpret information. 

\ ^ / ■ * - ' I ; 

In order to .more* precisely determine teacher in-service needs this school 

system may wish to emjJloy an assessment strategy. The*" ass^sment i^trument 

' ■ • ^ . ' . ^ ' ■ \ ' ■ 

cottld* be stnicjc;ired largely from the curriculum ''scope ^and sequence" and^v . 

curriculum- guides. A profile of, required social science knowledge and skills, 

suggested inst^riictional strategies, activities, and evaluation procedures, 

etc. can be specified from the newly designed curriculum^ Each individual . 

' ' ' ,','>.'• * ♦ • . 

teacher could^ then interact 'with the profile in terms of his competence in • 

relation to the instructional requirements of the new currl'culum. The areas ^ 



of .greatest discrepancy between 'S^.^sre teachers see theoselve^" and "wnete 
they will, be required to be" wx>ulq provide this echool &ystea with a base of 
inforoation fo!r .planning an in-service education program* , ^ 

The study as presented provides da'ta for curriculufii and staff development 
analysis in this school district, '^e SocJ^al Studies, Cosnsiittee h^'base-line 



information upon which decision^ can be made about improvi^ the^social 
studies curricolxnzi. and it:s implementation in classrooms. 




